LaPierre speaks 
on constitution 


Laurier LaPierre, McGill prof and CBC 
television personality, will speak at 
Concordia Tuesday, February 7 at 3 p.m. 
in Room 110 of the Hall Building, as guest 
of the Graduate Students’ Association. His 
topic is “The Dilemma of Wanting a New 
Constitution”. 

LaPierre, reportedly planning to leave 
Quebec this year for a job with a private 
television station in Vancouver, has been 
associated with both McGill and the CBC 
since the sixties. At McGill he directed the 
French Canada Studies Program from 
1965-70. From 1961 - 63 he was assistant 
professor of history at Loyola. 

His most notable CBC roles were 
commentator for This Hour has Seven 
Days and of his own current “LaPierre” 
show. 


Magnus Flynn, Dean of Students at Sir 
George, announces that at the suggestion 
of Professor Ron Westbury, arrange- 
ments have now been completed for the 


use of the restricted freight elevator by 
handicapped students. Keys can be 
obtained by contacting Mr. Arnold Carlin 
at 879-5980 or in Room H-1482. 
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LETTERS: 
Do we really need 


colleges? 


The Thursday Report has received the following cor- 
respondence between English professor Edward Pechter 
and Provost Robert Wall. We welcome further comments on 


the subject of colleges. 


I've recently had the opportunity to 
read your report on the colleges, dated 
December 9, and I would like to make a 
few comments about it. The first of these 
must of course be an expression of 
gratitude to you for the courtesy you have 
shown to the academic community in 
taking the trouble to keep us informed 
about the latest developments in this very 
important area. I’m afraid, however, that 
the rest of my comments will not be so 
warmly appreciative. And since the 
matter is clearly so important and of such 
general concern, I’m sending a copy of this 
letter to various campus publications, the 
sources (in interviews and reports) of 
previous statements of yours concerning 
the development of the colleges. 

The main body of your report of 
December 9 is a summary of the six 
proposals for colleges so far considered. 
Some of these interested and excited me, 
some appalled me; but ‘I’m sure everyone 
who reads the report will have the same 
mixed reactions. In any case, since you 
have written generally about the rationale 
for establishing the colleges, I propose to 
address my remarks to this question, 
rather than any of the six specific 
proposals, 

You write about two general problems 
which, you assert, the colleges can 
solve—overspecialization and depersona- 
lization. Frankly I am by no means certain 
that overspecialization is a general 
problem, but even accepting your con- 
tention, I fail to see why we need colleges 
to solve it. The University already has a 
structure to allow for interdisciplinary 
study, and it seems to me that the 
structure can accommodate all or nearly 
all of the proposals described in your 
report. The single exception may be in 
connection with the college for Applied 
Knowledge or Self Directed Learning, 
where transdisciplinary study will be 
undertaken” (your emphasis). I recognize 
in this neologism cum underlining a kind 
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of shout here that is most unusual given 
your characteristically temperate, ad- 
ministrative prose, and I appreciate that 
you are going out of your way to insist 
upon a distinction between interdisci- 
plinarity and transdisciplinarity. I have to 
confess that I don’t really see the 
distinction (though I wonder if meta- 
disciplinarity and paradisciplinarity are 
waiting for us round the corner), unless 
you are suggesting a new program of 
courses not fixed in any pre-established 
discipline. But even this wouldn’t be 
new—viz the Canadian Studies seminars; 
and once again it seems to me that the 
structures already in existence suffice to 
accommodate even this proposal. If I am 
right, then creating the colleges to solve 
the (presumed) problem of overspecial- 
ization involves unnecessary expense of 
energy and money—building a howitzer to 
kill an ant. 

But this brings me to the second of your 
problems, depersonalization. Here I have 
no qualms in accepting your assertion that 
there is a real problem. Or problems, 
rather. The students suffer from de- 
personalization, but so do we—if only in 
the simple sense that the students will not 
elect to come to this University unless it 
can offer the kind of personal, direct and 
intimate contact which they—quite right- 
ly, of course—believe to be essential for a 
meaningful educational experience. And if 
they don’t come, we in the faculty may 
lose our jobs. The original Deans’ Report 
last year made much of the colleges as a 
device for recruitment of students. Your 
report doesn’t mention this (except for a 
passing reference on page 12), and I’m not 
sure why. Perhaps it reflects your sense 
that the attraction of students is an illicit 
goal, or is perceived to be such. No doubt 
responding only to the felt need to bring 
in the warm bodies can result in pandering 
and lowering of academic standards.. But 
















































continued on page 4 










FOR THE 
RECORD: 


After switching paragraphs 14 and 16, 
University Senate Friday ratified the final 
draft of Concordia-wide academic regula- 
tions on student re-evaluation. 

That left the Senators free to grapple 
with new problems including a library 
lending policy, an honorable conduct code 
for engineering and procedures on cheat- 
ing throughout the university. 

Only the engineering question was 
settled when Senate approved its honor- 
able conduct code. 

When engineering sets it up, the trial, 
conviction and punishment of cheaters will 
be handled by a committee constituted 
like this: 


The dean will be chairman. The’ 


chairman will select two faculty members 
from a panel of six, chosen by the faculty. 
The committee will also include two 
undergraduates, appointed by the dean 
from a panel of ten chosen by the under- 
graduates on both campuses. 

On the library question, a motion to 
extend lending rights of bound volumes of 
periodicals and micro-stats for two days to 
faculty, librarians, senior and professional 
staff was defeated by one vote when 
Senate chairman and university rector 
John O’Brien broke a 21-21 tie with a ‘no’ 
vote. : 

Dr. O’Brien said he was not necessarily 
against the measure, but did not want the 
proposal in force without consensus. 

Prof. J.D. McLaughlin (biology) moved 
an amendment to include graduate 
students in the two-day lending proposal. 

This was followed by a suggestion by 
Janice Lowensteyn, Senator for Part 
Time Students, who wanted the rights 
extended to her constituency. 

Dr. O’Brien ruled the amendment out of 
order because he wanted to confine debate 
to the first motion. 

After Dr. O’Brien defeated the motion 
with his tie-breaking ‘no’ vote, he said he 
was willing to re-open the debate if Senate 
expressed a willingness to do so with a 
two-thirds majority. The motion did not 
receive support from the majority. 

The question now goes back to the 
Library Committee for re-work. 

Senate talked around the question of 
setting up a university-wide policy for 
cheating and plagiarism. Discussion cen- 
tred on what was cheating, where and 
when a suspect should be confronted, 
whether a suspect should be removed 
from the examination area before guilt 
was established and what range of 
penalties should be employed. The debate 
ended when the meeting adjourned. 

—C. McC. 


Loyola professors were not satisfied 
with the reasons given for closing the 
personnel dining room on the west end 
campus and said so in Senate on Friday. 

“Tam concerned with the curtailment of 
the dining services for the faculty,” said 
history prof Robert Titler during question 
period. 

But Graham Martin, vice rector, finance 
& administration, said that the dining 
room was costing $400 a week to maintain. 

Said Martin: “We were getting $200 a 
week and paying out $600.” 

That came as no surprise to English 
prof Kathy Waters: “The food has become 
increasingly inedible. You can’t even get a 
toasted sandwich because the place wasn’t 
even equipped with a toaster.” 

Graham Martin stuck to his guns, 
saying that to continue running at a 
$400-a-week loss would eventually mean 
that prices would increase in the student 
cafeteria. 

Titler said that the existence of pleasant 


Senate tackles cheating, eating 


dining facilities at Loyola was necessary 
because there wasn’t any other place to go 
near the campus. : 

Martin said that there were two other 
cafeterias on campus and that the one in 
Hingston Hall now had‘a sectioned off area 
for personnel. 

Titler said this wasn't adequate and 
pointed out that Sir George personnel din- 
ning room was considerably better than 
the facilities offered at Loyola for the fac- 
ulty and staff. 

Titler said he could not understand why 
the Sir George personnel dining room was 
profitable, considering that it was located 
in Montreal's restaurant district. 

Martin said that the Sir George facility 
had been losing money, but had been 
doing better in recent times. 

Titler said that he would be happy to 
participate in any re-consideration of the 
fate of the Loyola personnel dining room 
and Martin said he would welcome Titler’s 
help. 





Carnival offers ‘alternatives’ 


__ A few months ago the people at Loyola’s 
Lacolle Centre and Learning Co-op 
decided that there was room for serious 
programming during Winter Carnival, 
traditionally a period of merry-making. 

The result is “Alternatives”, a weeklong 
event featuring films, panel discussions 
and workshops. The program explores 
alternatives in many areas including 
education and lifestyles. 

Headlining the week of activities on 
February 6 is a full day workshop on 
“andragogy, self-directed and contract 
learning” with Malcolm Knowles, a 
leading authority in the field of adult 
education. The response to the advance 
publicity has been overwhelming and 
registration for the Malcolm Knowles 
workshop is unfortunately closed. 

Although it’s too late to participate in 
the Knowles workshop, you can still 
participate in a variety of other Alterna- 
tives events. 

“Alternatives in education” will be 
explored on February 7 at noon by a panel 
consisting of Michelle Claborough, head 
teacher at the PSBGM’salternative high 
school, MIND; Greta Nemiroff, director of 
Dawson College’s New School; Bob 
Belenkey, head of Goddard College’s 
masters program; and students from 
these three schools and from the free 
school Lewis-Wadhams. 

Homosexual and heterosexual relation- 
ships as well as alternate family living 
situationswill be the topics in “Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles”. The discussion with 


panelists Bruce Garside and Jo-Anne Stit,. 


professional counsellors with Ville-Marie 





Malcolm Knowles 


Social Service Centre's gay social services 
project, and Dirk Woldring of the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
will take place on February 8 at noon. 

February 9 at noon, an experiential 
workshop co-ordinated by Pierre Magnan 
will examine “alternatives to traditional 
sex roles”, looking at role stereotypes and 
how they can be changed. 

Other events include films and a 
weekend workshop at Lacolle to explore 
“a range of methods for personal and 
interpersonal growth”. Registration “is 
limited to twenty and the cost is $10 per 
person. 

For a complete schedule of events check 
The Thursday Report events pages or call 
the Lacolle Centre at 482-0320 ext. 494 or 
344, 

—M.G. 


The following has been submitted by 
the Audio-Visual Department: 

A new ‘buzzword’ is in circulation in the 
Audio-Visual Department, and will no 
doubt pass on to the vocabulary of the 
Concordia University community. 

The word AVISTA is (another!) 
acronym for Audio-Visual In Service 
Training Aids, or Activities, or Areas, or 
Assistance. 

On both campuses, workshops are being 
set up so that clients can design, produce 
and test their own audio visual materials. 

The project originated with Miss Janet 

. Tripp, Assistant Director, Loyola Campus 
and has input from every single member 
of the department. 

The AVISTA Centers are already 
functioning at AD-113 in the Administra- 
tive Building, Loyola Campus and H-423 in 
the Hall Building, Sir George Williams 
Campus. 

Recently a Visual Aids “Do-it-Yourself” 
workshop has also been set up in room 
H-403-10, as a joint effort by the 
Educational Technology Graduate Pro- 
gramme and the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment. The facility is available as a service 
faculty and students doing course pro- 
jects. 

Members of the Concordia University 
community who wish to enhance their 
lectures or class presentations with a 
variety of visual aids will have access to 
the laboratory. 

The laboratory has the necessary 
equipment for duplicating slides, copying 
photographs from books on other print 
sources, editing super 8 films and ‘instant’ 
production of black-and-white or color 
overhead projectuals. 

Audio mixing and dubbing as well as 
facilities for 2” video tape editing are 
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Audio-Visual starts new workshop 





available in a separate sound proof room 
— Studio B Rm. H-423. 

The facility is planned as a self-instruc- 
tional laboratory, and step by step 
explanations are posted near every piece 
of equipment. However, trained staff, 
including a media consultant, will be on 
hand to help with the operation of 


A-V 
Unit 
in 
Hall 
Bldg. 


equipment and the planning of Visual aids. 

It will be open from 2:00 to 6:00 pm— 
Monday to Friday. Certa‘n standard basic 
materials will be stocked by the Audio 
Visual Department and may be purchased 
from A V Depots in the usual way. For 
more information, phone Loyola: 482-0320 
Ext. 618; Sir George: 879-8052. 


Ministerial report released 


The Quebec Education Ministry’s Com- 
mission to study universities, set up last 
summer, has just released its preliminary 
report. According to commission chairman 
Pierre Angers the document is intended 
to be not a definitive position paper but a 
basis for future public discussion, seen as 
“the most important stage” of the 
commission’s work in helping chart the 
future course of the province’s universi- 
ties. 

The report includes findings of three 
commission sub-committees, dealing with 
the university and Quebec society; 
university institutional organization; and 


teacher training. In addition, the coordi- 
nating committee was charged with 
studying the more general area of 
guidelines for the future. : 

Copies of the report — 53 pages of text 
and another 25 of charts — are available 
(one per person) to anyone interested. See 
below. In next week’s Thursday Report a 
summary (in English) will be published. 
Send request for “Document de Con- 
sultation” (La Commission d’étude sur les 
yniversités) along with name and address 
to: Service général des Communications, 
Ministére de |’Education, Edifice G, 16e 
étage, Québec, Qué. GIR 5A5. 





Available at Concordia University bookstores — $15.00 












The Illustrated 
Companion History of 


Sir George Williams University 





from page 1 
in conjunction with other criteria, it seems 
to me self-evidently justified. To sum up 
then: There is a problem with de- 
personalization, and it will serve the 
interests of both students and faculty if 
we can solve the problem. The diagnosis 
and the goals you describe are acceptable, 
but are the colleges the right pres- 
cription? In other words, are the colleges 
really the best means to serve the 
interests of the students and the faculty? 
There seems to me little reason to doubt 
that the creation of smaller academic units 
will both attract some students and will 
provide them with a better educational 
environment. How many and how much 
are other questions, but the real question 
is whether the colleges are the best means 
for achieving these goals. May not the 
same goals be achieved with much less 
expense? You speak grandly—as the 
Deans’ Report last year spoke grandly— 
of new capital structures, new libraries, 
cafeterias and “a cluster of administrative 
office.” (Odd how the new structures 
devised by administrators always seem to 
involve more administrators.) Much of 
this might be eliminated by expanding the 
facilities currently available either to the 
departments or interdisciplinary units 
already in place (and of course by the 
creation of new interdisciplinary pro- 
grams as required). This would also avoid 
the duplication that is envisaged in your 
program—with (to take only one example) 
both colleges and departments having to 
keep their own records and do their own 
advising. Again it would appear that the 
colleges are an unnecessarily expensive 


way of solving a problem—though in this 


case, an unquestionably real problem. - 
I apologize for my vulgarity in talking of 
money, especially since the Senate was 
last year sternly warned not to worry 
about it, to concern itself only with the 
academic merits of the colleges. But the 
fine idealism of this simply won't wash. If 
money is found, it will not be in a pot of 
gold under a rainbow. It will be found 
primarily in the budget currently allocat- 
ed to the faculty and the departments, and 
’ it will mean—it already seems to mean— 
that the departments will be further 
demoralized in a variety of small ways and 
in one major way—the withholding of 
funds to replace vacancies. And the 
non-replacement of vacancies will inevit- 
ably mean that departments will not be 
able to mount the courses necessary to 
reflect the full scope of their disciplines. In 
short (do we need to emphasize the 
obvious?) the question of academic merit 
cannot be considered in sublime oblivious- 
ness to the budgetary implications involv- 
ed, and if the problems we have can be 
largely resolved in a much cheaper way 
than the establishment of colleges, then 
the colleges represent an exercise in 
frivolous mismanagement. 
Is it too late to reconsider the whole 


question of the colleges? Or to put it 
accurately, is it too late simply to consider 
the question of the colleges? What 
happened last year was hardly a consider- 
ation. The Deans’ Report was presented 
as a fait accompli, and the deliberations (if 
that is the right word) of the Senate 
conducted in an atmosphere of such 
hysteria, immoderate haste and pressure 
that, even if it were a more democratically 
constituted body, one could hardly have 
been confident in the wisdom of its 
actions. 

What I propose is a referendum to 
determine to what extent the faculty 
support the notion of colleges. Referen- 
dum is a dirty word these days, and 


‘properly so; it’s a dirty word because it’s a 


dirty thing. One doesn’t need Levesque 
and Pinochet to be aware of what a 


I have read your thoughtful letter of 26 
January and I thank you also for taking 
the time out to comment on my report of 9 
December. Many members of the academ- 
ic community have expressed to me 
similar reactions to the six proposals 
outlined in the report. Unfortunately I'm 
afraid there is no consensus about what 
excites and what appalls. Your delight is 
another’s horror and vice versa. I 
expected that it would be so. One of the 
basic reasons behind the Deans’ Report of 
last year was an appreciation that the 
academic community had become so 
fragmented and pluralistic that it was no 
longer possible to achieve a consensus 
about philosophy of education. We must, 
therefore, allow a diversity of approaches 
to flourish and we must tolerate different 
philosophies existing side by side. 

The major concerns you express in your 
letter, however, deal not with the specific 
proposals, but rather with the rationale 
for colleges - or smaller units. I’m afraid 
we will have to agree to disagree on the 
issue of overspecialization. I feel rather 
strongly that departments with Honours - 
Specialization degrees requiring as many 
as 70 credits in the discipline out of the 90 
credits required to graduate do a grave 
disservice to the majority of their 
students - producing depth but no breadth 
of education. In addition, given the fact 
that our budget is determined so 
frequently by course enrollment, there is 
almost no incentive for departments to 
encourage their students to enroll in 
courses other than their own. 

Your suggestion that even if my stand 
on overspecialization were accepted, 
students could correct the problem by 
interdisciplinary study displays a lack of 
understanding of interdisciplinary studies 
and a misconception of the multi- 
disciplinary approach of many of the 
proposals. (The word “transdisciplinary” 
to which you take exception is a direct 


regressive tool of government it usually 
is. But it’s better than nothing, and so far 
nothing is what weve gotten in terms of a 
genuine attempt to consult the opinion of 
the faculty on this crucially important 
question. It seems to me the very least 
that you can do at this point, before you 
proceed any further. And not to do so—or 
not to offer some serious alternate means 
of testing faculty reaction to the colleges— 
would constitute in effect a confirmation 
of those cynics who see the colleges as 
primarily an endeavor of empire-building 
on the part of those whose aim is primarily 
the protection or establishment of their 
own interest. 


E. Pechter 
English Department 
January 26, 1978 


quotation from the proposed dossier and is 
not a word I constructed for the benefit or 
amusement of the academic community - 
unlike your “metadisciplinarity” and “par- 
adisciplinarity”) One will not achieve an 
antidote for overspecialization by teaching 
interdisciplinary methodology (although 
I'm sure this would do no harm). But one 
should achieve greater breadth by ex- 
posing students to a greater variety of 
disciplines. All too often in the past, the 
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies has 
been used as you suggest - a home for the 
“oddballs” - who don’t quite fit into our 
highly discipline oriented structures. 

I think you and I are in basic agreement 
about the whole question of the de- 
personalized atmosphere in which we 
teach and students are expected to learn 
at Concordia. But I am afraid that I cannot 
agree with you that departments properly 
financed could do much in this area - 
thus avoiding the whole collegial struct-_ 
ure. Your statement ignores the fact 
of the merger of Arts and Science - the 
creation of enormous departments with 
faculty reaching 40 and 50 in number and 
students in the many hundreds per 
department - hardly the building blocks of 
the small personal structure I have tried 
to describe. In addition one cannot discuss 
depersonalization without including the 
goals and rationales of the various 
proposals. Which departments are going 
to strive to meet the personal, unique and 
very real needs of its women students, or 
its mature students or those with deep 
religious motives or interests in the 
methodology of life long self-directed 
learning? I would have been the first to 
applaud the efforts of those departments 
which did try - although I never heard of 
any. I suspect because the effort was 
beyond the competence of any single 
departmental structure. It should not be 
beyond the competence of a multidisci- 
plinary based college. 


I cannot agree that the debates of 
Senate last year were hasty - I have never 
experienced Senate haste on any issue. In 
fact I believe that the debates of last 
spring were some of the most elaborate 
ever held in this University. In addition 
the adoption of colleges (or smaller units 
such as colleges) was an integral part of 
the agreement to create an Arts and 
Science Faculty. Your suggestion of a 
referendum on colleges would be equally 
appropriate for the whole question of the 
Arts and Science merger. But you your- 
self, have already raised enough ob- 
jections to referenda. I don’t need to 
reinforce your own doubts. Let Senate, 
where Arts and Science is adequately 
represented, debate which colleges will be 
approved. In addition Arts and Science 
Council will be informed of the actual 
proposals before they are submitted to 
Senate. Let our elected representati- 
ves carry out the tasks for which they 
were elected. 

Once again I am grateful for the 
comments you have made. I would 
obviously at this late stage prefer to be 
debating the merits of the various 
proposals rather than responding to your 
sorts of questions. But I realize that many 
in the Concordia community still have 
questions about the necessity of the 
college structure. I hope I have been able 
to resolve these problems for some. 


Robert E. Wall 
January 27, 1978 





Prof. Pechter replies: 

I don’t want to get into a pamphlet war 
with you, but I must point out that your 
response of January 27 to my letter of a 
day or two earlier ignores all the points I 
was trying to make. 

In connection with overspecialization, 
you tell me that the Center for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies “has been used as you 
suggest—[as] a home for ‘oddballs’—who 
don’t quite fit into our highly disciplined 
oriented structures.” Maybe so, but I 
didn’t suggest it, or at least didn’t mean 
to, nor do I know it to be true, nor 
certainly did I use the word “oddballs.” 
(Whom are you quoting here?) But even if 
it is true, there is no reason why it could 
not be changed to accommodate the 
putatively more respectable kinds of 
programs being suggested by some of the 
colleges. And, once again the crucial point, 
this would involve a great deal less 
expense than the colleges. 

Under depersonalization you point out 
that none of the departments has met “the 
personal, unique and very real needs of its 
women students, or its mature students or 
those with deep religious motives or 


MacLean and MacLean entertain Carnival Tuesday 


interests in the methodology of life long 
self-directed learning.” They no doubt 
haven't, but the projected leap into the 
colleges as a necessary alternative quite 
simply doesn’t follow. In the first place 
many if not most of these needs can be 
met only by interdisciplinary or “trans- 
disciplinary” programs—you have really 
returned to the question of overspecializa- 
tion. And as I keep pointing out, a 
strengthened Center for Interdisciplinary 
Studies can solve this problem more 
efficiently than the colleges. In the second 
place, even if the departments could meet 
these problems, at least in part, they have 
been systematically starved to the point 
where they can barely function minimally 
as it is. The colleges themselves will need 
heavy funding in order to personalize 
education, and once again to make the 
crucial point, if the departments and a 
reinvigorated Center for Interdisciplinary 
Studies are themselves better funded, 
they will be able to solve the problem of 
depersonalization at a much lower cost 
than the projected colleges. 

In short, you've sidestepped all the 
issues I raised. And since, as you yourself 





recognize (“I realize that many in the 
Concordia community still have questions 
about the necessity of the college 
structure”), there is widespread doubt 
among the faculty as to the wisdom of 
establishing the colleges at this time, I 
return to my suggestion that a serious 
attempt be made to determine how 
widespread in fact it is. When you advise 
letting Senate “debate which colleges will 
be approved,” you point—inadvertently, I 
must assume—to the very problem to 
which I was objecting: Is it a real debate 
when it has already been determined that 
Senate must approve at least some of the 
proposed colleges? I'll be happy if you can 
suggest some better alternative than a 
referendum, but once again I must insist 
that pushing something of such major 
importance through the Senate without 
testing general faculty sentiment, and 
indeed in the face of what you know to be 
widespread faculty opposition, is going 
only to add to the feeling of disaffection 
among those who see the colleges as a 
cynical and self-serving maneuver. 


January 30, 1978 


Scenes from Classics Open House at 
Loyola this week. Mummy courtesy of 
elder sister institution McGill. Photos by 
Ian Westbury. 





IN BRIEF: 


Faculty members engaged in re- 
search they feel would be of interest to 


the media are urged to contact Christy 
McCormick at the Information Office, 
879-8498. 





Senate will meet more often this 
semester to discuss the implementation of 
the projected Concordia college system. 
Dr. John O’Brien, rector and senate 
chairman, said Senate is expected to meet 
February 24, March 3 and March 31, to 
discuss colleges and other business. 


Ten students under the direction of 
theatre prof Ralph Allison have worked 
together to create “Intersection: a col- 
lective mime creation”, the upcoming 
theatre production of the Performing Arts 
division. 

“Intersection” opens Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 9 at Loyola’s Chameleon Theatre 
and runs nightly at 8 pm through 
February 12. Tickets are $1 for everyone 
and they will be available from the theatre 
box office from February 6. Call 482-0789 
or 879-2852 for information or reserv- 
ations. 

Professor Allison is the only faculty 
member involved in this student prod- 
uction. Sets have been designed by 


Heather Solomon, costumes by Judy 


Hampson and lighting by Ruth Lysak. 


Le cours ‘recherche-production’ de 
Jean-Luc Godard commencera le 17 
fevrier 4 10h. du matin. Le temps perdu 
sera rattrapé au mois de mars. Le cours 
aussi sera credité par l'université Con- 
cordia. 


Effective Monday, January 23, 1978, the 
Legal Information Service office, located 
in Hingston Hall, Room 228B will be open 
as follows: 


Monday: 9:00 a.m. to 5:00'/p.m. 
Tuesday: 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Thursday: 1:00p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Friday: 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Students with legal problems should 
drop in, or contact us at Local 512, 513. 
Nancy Bolton 
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cordia, 9 p.m. 
VARSITY MEN’S HOCKEY: Trois-Riviéres at Concordia 
University, 9 p.m. 


Saturday 11 
VARSITY WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: Sherbrooke at 
Concordia, 2 p.m. 


Sir George campus 
Thursday 2 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Sud- 
denly Last Summer” (Joseph Mankiewicz, 1959) with 
Elizabeth Taylor, Montgomery Clift, Katharine Hepburn 
and Albert Dekker at 7 p.m.; “Richard III” (Laurence 
Olivier, 1956) with Sir Laurence Olivier, Claire Bloom, Sir 
Ralph Richardson and Sir C. Hardwicke at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1 each. 
PART-TIME STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Seminar on 
“Loneliness and the Student”, 5-6 p.m., in H-603; a 
psychologist will be present to speak on the topic. 
SCIENCE WEEE: Science fiction film festival — “Fahren- 
_ heit 451” at 1 p.m.; “Abbott and Costello meet Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” at 3 p.m. in H-110; day pass 50c. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY ONE: Paterson 
Ewen — recent paintings (organized by the Vancouver Art 
Gallery and circulated by the National Gallery of Canada), 
until February 7. ; 
GALLERY TWO: Ann McCall — prints, until February 7. 
WOMEN’S UNION: Lorenne Clark, author of “Rape: The 
Price of Coercive Sexuality” speaks on the current criminal 
laws on rape at 11:45 a.m. in H-620. 
GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: Weekly meeting at 4 
p.m. in H-923. 


Friday 3 

POETRY READING: Gerry Gilbert, Vancouver poet, reads 
‘his poems at 8:30 p.m. in H-420. 

SCIENCE WEEK: Ski Mount Sutton — bus leaves at 7 p.m. 
and returns at 7 p.m. from Hall Bldg.; downhill $8 and cross 
country $5. Tickets on sale during Science Week on the 
mezzanine or in the SSA office in H-1280-4. Bash with 
“Changes” at 8 p.m. in the Hall Bldg. cafeteria; admission 
$1.50. 


Saturday 4 
CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ UNION: Dance in the cafeteria, 
9 p.m.-3 a.m., featuring D.J. Patel — admission $2. 


Sunday 5 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Film festival — “A Star is Born” 
with Barbra Streisand, “The Deep” with Robert Shaw and 
“Woody Woodpecker”, 1-6 p.m., in H-110; 99c. 


Monday 6 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Le 
Corbeau” (H.G. Clouzot, 1943) (English subt.) with Pierre 
Fresnay, Pierre Larquey, Ginette Leclerc and Micheline 
Francey at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Eighth annual Three Wheeled Race 
at 12 noon; Opening beer bash with “Changes” and Male 
,,Beauty Contest at 1 p.m. on the mezzanine; Hootenany in 
. the Pub (7th floor) at 8 p.m. 
‘Tuesday 7 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Strike” (Stachka) (Sergei Eisenstein, 1925) with Maxim 
Shtraukh, Grigori Alexandrov, A. Antonov, M. Gomorov 
and O. Ivanova at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: Guest speaker 
Steve Rosenbloom, Vanier College, speaks on “Case Study 
Environmental Psychology” at 6:15 p.m., basement of 2010 
Mackay St. (Center for Interdisciplinary Studies). 
WINTER CARNIVAL: The original Object Hunt, 11 a.m.-1 
p-m.; Ken Weber, hypnotist, at 2 p.m. in H-110 — admission 
free; MacLean and MacLean in the cafeteria at 8 p.m. — 
students $1, non-students $1.50. (Warning: Language used 
in the performance may be objectionable or offensive to 
some tastes. Caution is advised.) 

GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Guest Laurier 
Lapierre speaks on “The Dilemma of Wanting a New 
Constitution” at 3 p.m. in H-110. 


Wednesday 8 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Cries 
and Whispers” (Ingmar Bergman, 1972) (Swedish with 
English subt.) with Harriet Andersson, Ingrid Thulin, Liv 
Ullmann and Kari Sylwan at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $13 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Sports Forum, 2-5 p.m., in H-110; 
Pub Crawl, 6-9 p.m.; Caribbean Night (with steel band) at 8 
p.m. in the cafeteria — students $1, non-students $1.50. 


Thursday 9 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Mac- 
beth” (George Schaefer, 1963) with Maurice Evans, Judith 
Anderson and Michael Hordern at 7 p.m.; “Disorder and 
Early Torment” (Franz Seitz, 1976) (German with English 
subt.) with Martin Held, Ruth Leuwerik, Sabine von 
Maydell, Frederic Meissner and Sophie Seitz at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1 each. 

WINTER CARNIVAL: Boat Races, 24 p.m. in the Pub; 
“Percy and the Teardrops” at 8 p.m. in the cafeteria — 
students $1, non-students $1.50. 


Friday 10 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Mozart — A Childhood Chronicle” (Klaus Kirschner, 1976) 
(German with English subt.) with Pavlos Bekiaris, Diego 
Crovetti, Santiago Ziesmer, Ingeborg Schroeder at 7 p.m. in 
H-110; $1. 

WINTER CARNIVAL: Ski trip to Mt-Orford — tow and bus 
$7, tow only $7 — bus leaves at 7 a.m.; Super Disco Nite at 8 
p.m. in the cafeteria — students $1, non-students $1.50. 


Notices 

First Annual Concordia University Television Festival: 
Deadline for entrances Feb. 15, 1978 — 1st prize awarded by 
Sony of Canada is a 12” colour T.V. Entry forms are 
available in room H-651-1, SGW campus. For more 
information call 879-4572. 

CONCORDIA YEARBOOK '78: Space is available in the 
1977-78 Graduation Yearbook to publish work written by 
students. Any poem, essay, anecdote or photo-essay suitable 
for publication in a yearbook is welcome. Length should not 
exceed 2,000 words. Deadline for submitting a typed 
manuscript is February 8. Info: 482-0320, ext. 345, 346. All 
student organizations desiring representation in the 
Yearbook are advised to provide a photograph(s) by 
February 8 (call local 345) or have them taken by February 5 
by the photographer (call 363-2270). 

LOYOLA CHORAL SOCIETY: Male and female voices (all 
ranges) are, desperately needed by the Loyola Choral 
Society for its next concert on April 15. Beethoven's Mass in 
C Major will be performed. Call Teddy Bringolf at 482-0320, 
ext. 249. i 

SKI TRIP: The third intramural ski trip—to Mt. 
Orford—will be held February 17. Cost of $11 includes 
return transportation and ski lift ticket. Info: Room 9; 
Sports Complex, local 738. 
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Loyola Campus 

Thursday 2 

ATHLETICS: Badminton for all, 7 - 10 p.m. in the Gym. 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Free disco featuring “Disco Factory”, 
from 8 p.m. Chess Tournament at noon in the Quiet Bar. 
Boston tournament at noon in the Games Room. 


Friday 3 

ATHLETICS: Free time for students (no sticks), 10 - 11 a.m. 
in the Rink. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Disco Pub with Jason, Stan & Co. from 
8 p.m. : 


Saturday 4 

ATHLETICS: Free time for Concordia students at the Gym, 
noon to 5 p.m. Faculty, staff, and families free skating, 5 - 6 
p.m. in the Rink. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Pub open—no entertainment. 


Sunday 5 

SOIREE CANADIENNE: Square dance from 6 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre. Beans, wieners, and tourtiére will be 
served. $2.50 per person. 

Monday 6 

PUB CRAWL: From 1-5 p.m. For info, contact the Carnival 
Committee, 482-9280, ext. 20. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Coffee House with guest artist, from 8 
p.m. 


Tuesday 7- 

THIRD WORLD STUDIES: Ed Garner and Bev Dagg from 
the Native Friendship Centre will speak on the “Parti 
Québécois Government and Indian Women’s Rights”, at 7:30 
p.m. in Vanier Auditorium. Info: Local 477. 

CARNIVAL PUB: From noon to 5 p.m. in the Campus 
Centre Lounge. Disco Dance Marathon from 7 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre. All proceeds will go to the Montreal 
Association for the Blind. 

ALTERNATIVES: From noon to 2 p.m., “Alternatives in 
Education”, a panel discussion with representatives of 
various alternative schools, from high school to university. 
From 8 - 5 p.m., “Listen, Listen, Listen”, a film and 
discussion on Twin Valleys—an alternative community. Both 
in Conference Rooms 1 and 2 of the Campus Centre. 


Wednesday 8 


MUSIC: Noon concert in the Campus Centre Lounge, 


performed by studio music students. 

THEOLOGY STUDENTS IN DIALOGUE: Brian Chapman 
will present “Development of Church Structures to the 
Second Century” in HH-321 at noon. 

ALTERNATIVE: At noon, “Alternate Lifestyles”, a 
panel discussion examining heterosexual and homosexual 
relationships and alternate family living situations. At 3 p.m. 
“The New Alchemists”, a film on alternate means of food 
production and waste disposal. Discussion follows. Both 
programs in Conference Rooms 1 and 2 of the Campus 
Centre. Free. Info: Local 494 or 344. 


CARNIVAL PUB: In the Campus Lounge, from noon to 5. 


p.m. 

BEAR’S BIRTHDAY PARTY: Featuring live music at 
Guadagni Lounge from 8 p.m. ($2) and a disco at Hingston 
Hall (8 p.m., $1). 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m. “Francesco, Giullare Di 
Dio” (Roberto Rossellini, 1950) with Aldo Fabrizi. At 8:30 
p.m. “I Vitelloni” (Federico Fellini, 1953). $1 each in F.C. 
Smith Auditorium. 


Thursday 9 

JOB SEARCH WORKSHOP: From 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. at 
2490 West Broadway. Includes self-marketing techniques, 
resumé and letter design, etc. Register in advance at the 
above address or call Ext. 474. 

THEATRE: “Intersections: a collective mime creation” 
opens tonight at 8 p.m. at the Chameleon Theatre and runs 
through February 12. Tickets ($1) are available at the 
theatre box office after February 6. Info: 482-0789; 482-0320, 
local 582; or 879-2852. 

ALTERNATIVES: From noon to 2 p.m., “Alternatives to 
Traditional Sex Roles”, workshop exploring role stereotypes 
and how they can be changed. From 3 -5 p.m., “New Options 
for the Future”, a film and discussion on consumerism and 
conservation. Both programs are free, in Conference Rooms 
1 and 2 of the Campus Centre. Info: Local 494 or 344. 
CARNIVAL PUB: In the Campus Centre Lounge, noon to 5 
p.m. 

PECARVE: Master hypnotist, at 8 p.m. in F.C. Smith 
Auditorium. Admission is $2. 


Friday 10 

ALTERNATIVES: “Alternative Realities”, a weekend 
workshop exploring a range of methodologies for personal 
and interpersonal growth. Cost: $10. Registration forms 
available at 2492 West Broadway (Limit—20). Info: Ext. 494 
or 344, ; 

ART WORKSHOP: Louise Turner vernissage. 7208 
Sherbrooke West. 482-0320, ext. 207. 

CARNIVAL SKI DAY: At Mt. Tremblant. Bus, $5; Tow, 
$4.50; Aprés-ski party, $2. For info and tickets, call the 
Carnival Committee at 482-9280, ext. 20. 

THEATRE: See Thursday 9. 


Concordia-wide 

Friday 3 

FINE ARTS FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in 
H-769, SGW Campus. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2:15 
p.m. in room AD-128, Loyola Campus. 

WOMEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia at UQTR 


‘in Trois-Riviéres, 7 p.m. 


MEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia at UQTR in 
Trois-Riviéres, 9 p.m. 
HOCKEY: Chicoutimi at Concordia, 7 p.m. 


Sunday 5 

CANADIAN AMATEUR MUSICIANS (CAMMAC): A 
CAMMAC reading will take place at 3 p.m. at St-Andrew’s 
United Church, 101 Céte St-Antoine Rd. Cantata No. 11 by 
J.S. Bach will be performed, conducted by Barry Turley. All 
singers and instrumentalists are invited. 


Wednesday 8 

VARSITY MEN’S HOCKEY: McGill at Concordia, 7 p.m. 
VARSITY WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: John Abbott at 
Concordia, 8 p.m. 


Thursday 9 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 1:30 p.m. in 
H-769; 


Friday 10 

RECTOR’S HOLIDAY: University closed. Library circu- 
lation services will operate as usual. Reference and 
government document services will be available from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. All other services not available. 

VARSITY WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: Trois-Riviéres at 
Concordia, 7 p.m. 


- VARSITY MEN’S BASKETBALL: Trois-Riviéres at Con- 
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